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To Our Readers 


Today, history is being written as 
fast as the radio and the telegraph 
can translate historic events into 
newspaper headlines. American his- 
tory, as well as world history, wheth- 
er the date-line reads London, Paris, 
Moscow or Washington. 

A conyiction that these climactic 
days are inextricably bound up with 
that past which is ever prologue, with 
the history of our own War of Inde- 
pendence and Civil War, has turned 
us of U.S. WEEK to the great docu- 
ments of American life and a re- 
reading of American history in the 
light of today’s happenings. 

It has been a rewarding experi- 
ence. Dick Boyer’s column in this 
issue brings you something of this 
continuity of the democratic spirit, 
the new aptness of brave words spok- 
en by great Americans in other hours 
of crisis. 

His column is but the beginning 
of a plan to share with our readers 
the inspiration we have taken from 
our nation’s glorious past. 

We know that this period in the 
life of our nation and of the world is 
unique, that historic parallels and 
analogies are never complete and 
that to make them seem so is to dis- 
tort either the present or the past. 
But we know, too, that the past has 
much light to throw upon the pres- 
ent. 

We intend to bring that light into 


our pages. 
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BLUE, GREY AND KHAKI 
by Marion Bachrach 


You're Telling Us... 


ANSWER TO ‘4 BLASTERS’ 


Dear Editor: 

I fully agree with the Coughlins, 
Christian Fronters, Lindberghs, 
America Firsters, American Quis- 
lings and Benedict Arnolds that the 
Jews are war-mongers and I herewith 
submit the names of a few which 
may be of special interest to the 
Four Blasters in your letter column 
of Oct. 18 issue. 

A Jew by the name of Erlich de- 
clared war on syphilis with salvarsan. 
Wasserman, another Jew, had the 
temerity to pave the way for the con- 
tinuance of the war against syphilis. 
Ludwig Traube, you guessed it, an- 
other Jew, war-mongered on heart 
disease with digitalis. Jews both, Wi- 
dall and Weill warred on typhus. A 
Jew research worker, Minkowsky, 
war-mongered on diabetes with in- 
sulin. Two other Jews. Spiro and 
Eiloge, warred on headaches with 
pyramidon and entiphrin. 

Mary, a Jewess, gave birth to the 
greatest war monger of all—Christ 
Jesus, the Prince of Peace, who 
warred on all wars by sacrificing his 
life thet all humanity may have 
“Peace on earth and good will toward 

9 
men. 

For additional names of Jew war- 
mongers kindly send a self-addressed 
envelope to the writer, who also hap- 
pens to be a Jew, who will fight 
against un-American activities in the 
good old American spirit of facing 
the issue. 

Julian J. Harris 
1646 Nedro Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO A SEMI-LIBERAL 
Dear Editor: 


This is my answer to the _ half- 
baked, semi-liberal who wrote to the 
“Youre Telling Us” column a few 
weeks ago and whose name I can’t 


He threatened that if 
articles 


remember. 
you don’t stop writing 
against Wheeler (who in my estima- 
tion is a scoundrel and traitor and 
also a Quisling) he will cancel his 
subscription to your magazine. 

Well—let him. He can find more 
articles to his liking in the Sat. Eve. 
Post or other magazines of that cali- 
bre. When I get back to my home 
town I will get other friends of mine 
to subscribe to your fine weekly. 
Keep up the good work and don’t 
change your policy. 

J. Isquith 

(Temporary address) 
Seattle, Wash. 


REWRITING U.S. WEEK 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to change last week’s 
edition of U. S. WEEK (Oct. 18) 
to suit Messrs. Wells, Zieborth, Dob- 
son and Kopanko (You're Telling 
Us, Oct. 18). By retaining many of 
the topic heads and just revising the 
content, I imagine that the following 
suggestions would have met with their 
approval. 

“Worth Reading”—Social Justice, 
Brooklyn Tablet and Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

“Open 2nd. Front”’—How about 
against the Jews, labor unions, and 
schools? 

“Talk About America”—Yeh, let’s 
talk about the Bund, Ku Klux Klan, 
Christian Front and Poll Tax. 

“Here’s Health’”—Recommended, 
concentration camps on the wide open 
plains for plenty of fresh air. 

“Tf Hitler Wins’”—So what! 

“This America is only you and 
me”—that’s right, Lindbergh and 
me. 

“You're Telling Us”—(and we’re 
all ears) Adolph, Father Coughlin, 
Wheeler, Talmadge, etc. 


Ben Vogel 
New York City 
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Gull Speed Ahead 


NATION HAILS FDR’'S PLEDGE 
TO HASTEN HITLER'S DEFEAT 


Let's Stop Quibbling with the Quislings, Maritime 
Demand; Cudahy Pushes Appeasement 


Workers 


A new era in American history be- 
gan last week. 

The President’s history-making 
Navy Day address ended all doubt 
that “the shooting has started,” all 
doubt that the United States is de- 
termined to fire the last shot. It 
made it clear that this country will 
never again shirk its world responsi- 
bility when peace comes. 

The American nation, with a unan- 
imity which would have seemed im- 
possible a few weeks ago, heard the 
address with deep relief and a new 
confidence in this government’s will 
“to pull our own oar” for the de- 
feat of Hitler. Kansas City and New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, no 
less than Moscow and London hailed 
the speech as a sure guarantee of vic- 
tory. 


‘Deliver the Goods’ 


While the President gave official 
recognition to the existence of a se- 
eret Nazi plot for the conquest and 
redivision of South America and the 
world-wide murder of all religions, it 
was not those already suspected facts 
that stirred the country as it has 
never been stirred before. 

What counted most was the Presi- 
dent’s ringing promise that these 
plans would not come to pass, that 
aid to Russia and England would 
mount until Hitler is defeated, that 
we intend to “deliver the goods” and 
will not take the sinking of our ships 
“lying down.” 

What counted was the pledge that 
“business as usual” is done with and 
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that production, like the Navy, will 
proceed on the order: “Full speed 
ahead.” Labor, viewing with sadness 
the solitary figure of John L. Lewis, 
did not deny that the President’s re- 
buke of the Mine Worker’s president 
was merited, 

The speech, reviewing the sinking 
of the Lehigh and the Bold Venture 
and the loss of American lives when 
a Nazi submarine torpedo hit the 
Kearny, came as the climax to a week 
of anger and anxiety. 

A typical expression of anger 
came from the little town of Gillespie, 
in southern Illinois, where friends 
and relatives of the missing Kearny 
seaman George Calvert wired the 
President. Calvert, the wire said, 


“was murdered as Hitler openly de- 
clared war on the people of the 
United States.” 


Jensen in the Chicago Daily News 


“AN EYE FOR AN EYE” 


pie citizens urged: “Use the full 
force of our Navy to sweep the 
bandits from the seas. Help open a 
Western Front. Rush immediate and 
all-out aid to every country fighting 
Hitler.” 


‘The Time Has Come. . 
While the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee went beyond the 
House-approved amendment to the 
Neutrality Act and recommended 
charges which amount to virtual re- 
peal, this in itself was not enough to 
allay anxiety. 

Thus the Fight For Freedom Com- 
mittee declared that “the time has 
come to throw off all pretense and 
hypocrisy . . Only Washington 
seems to be unaware that we are in 
a war to the death with Hitler’s 
Nazis .... Now is the time for some 
high, clear voices to raise themselves 
above the Tower of Babel that is 
Washington and cry out: ‘Declare 
war on Nazi Germany.’ ” 

And the Pilot, official paper of the 
National Maritime Union, said in an 
editorial: ‘Unless America expects 
to be corralled into Fascism’s slave 
pen, we will have to stop quibbling 
with the Quislings and declare our- 
selves in this war on the side of the 
millions of decent people who are 
spilling their blood to halt this mon- 
ster known as fascism.” 

Anxiety was fed by reports that the 
freighter Lehigh had carried a myste- 
rious cargo to Franco’s Spain, and 
that the U. S. had given up ship- 
ment of arms to Vladivostok. 
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While Navy Secretary Knox blunt- 
ly stated that “a collision” with Japan 
could not be avoided, while it was 
known that the Archangel route will 
help speed shipments of war supplies 
to the Soviet Union—still the report- 
ed abandonment of the Vladivostok 
route awoke new fears that Wash- 
ington was appeasing Japan at the 
same time it was denouncing ap- 
peasement. 

To add to this doubt and confu- 
sion, the Maritime Commission, 
which had first announced that the 
route to Vladivostok would be 
closed, later called this report “in- 
accurate.” 


Pass 2d Lend-Lease 


It was a significant clue to the 
American people’s temper last week 
that Senate passage of the second 
Lend-Lease Bill over the feeble pro- 
tests of the appeasement bloc aroused 
no spirit of celebration. 

Announcement that the United 
States had advanced the Soviet 
Union $30,000,000 out of the stabil- 
ization fund against gold that Rus- 
sia will send to this country was also 
taken as only partial assurance that 
commitments of all-out aid are being 
met. 

Thirty million dollars is small 
change in this world war. Typical 
of the far greater aid demanded by 
many groups last week was the state- 
ment of 1,000 Protestant bishops, re- 
ligious editors and other clergymen 
who petitioned the President. 

“The pleasure of fascism must be 
no longer awaited,” their statement 
declared. “Freedom must attack.” 

When the President last week de- 
nounced the Nazi execution of French 
hostages, calling this a “ghastly warn- 
ing” to “those who thought they could 
‘collaborate’ with Hitler or try to 
appease him,” the man in the street 
nodded approval. But he had a ques- 
tion, too—why does tne United States 
still recognize the collaborators of 


Vichy ? 


‘A Reply Must Be Found’ 


It was Secretary Hull who, asked 
what this government intended to do 
about the ship sinkings, replied that 
there is little to be gained by sending 
diplomatic notes to a highwayman. 

But Wendell Willkie better ex- 


pressed the growing popular feeling 
I Oo t I i to) 
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Secretary of State Hull (left) and Sen. Tom Connally, chairman of Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, are shown after committee voted repeal of the Neutrality Act 


that when diplomatic notes are no 
longer in order some other kind of 
reply must be found. 

“We must abandon the hope of 
peace,” the Republican leader said. 
“We can no more negotiate a peace 
with the war lords of Tokio than 
with the conquering dictator of Ber- 
lin. 


“On any continent, in every ocean, 
we can only stop the partners in 
piracy. 

Unless 
we act soon, it will be too late.” 

In the United States last week. 
peace was a hope no longer clung 
to nor yet quite abandoned. It was 
agreed, from Washington, D. C., to 
Gillespie, Ill., that “on any conti- 
nent, in every ocean, we can only 
stop the partners in piracy.” 

And yet, 


them. 


“They are winning now. 


we were not stopping 


This never-never land that is nei- 
ther peace nor war has been visited 
by other nations. It is the battle- 
ground of the war of nerves that is 
prelude to the war of guns and planes 


and tanks and panzer divisions. The 
war of nerves against the American 
people was being waged by the Axis 
powers and their agents and dupes 
within our borders. 


New ‘Peace’ Offensive 


John Cudahy, former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Belgium, launched an- 
other “peace” offensive in two radio 
broadcasts, urging the President to 
negotiate a peace with Hitler now. 
Cudahy also testified against the 
Neutrality Act amendments in a 
Senate committee hearing. 

Commenting on this testimony, 
Senator James F. Murray (D., Mont.) 
said that the “general line” of Cudahy 
was that “Hitler was a rather nice 
fellow” and that it was “silly to be- 
lieve that Hitler would ever attempt 
to invade us.” 

General Robert E. Wood, acting 
chairman of the America First Com- 
mittee, appealed to the President to 
submit to a vote of Congress the 
question of peace or war. 


Senator Nye (R., N.D.), acting as 
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spokesman of the Senate appease- 
ment bloc, called the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee vote on Neutrality 
Act amendments “a declaration of 
war.” 


The Chicago Tribune, Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice, and sim- 
ilar publications proclaimed that: 
(1) we are in the war; (2) we should 
remain at peace; and (3) that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can end the hostilities 
abroad tomorrow—if he wants to. 


All of this was calculated to foster 
delays, divisions, and indecisions; to 
slow Senate debate on Neutrality Act 
amendments, and to keep the war of 
nerves going until the Axis was ready 
for more shooting. 

But though these voices were not 
silenced, they were effectively an- 
swered by the President’s speech and 
the response it evoked. 


N. ¥Y. ELECTION 


FDR Backs LaGuardia; 
Farley for O’Dwyer 


As New York’s mayoralty cam- 
paign entered the home stretch, 
President Roosevelt last week de- 
clared his support for Fiorella H. La 
Guardia and said his administration 
was “the most efficient municipal 
government within my recollection.” 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman and 
former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley endorsed the Tammany can- 
didate, *William O’Dwyer. 

While the ostensible issue in the 
campaign is “clean government,” 
O’Dwyer is known to favor an ap- 
peasement policy in foreign affairs, 
while LaGuardia is an all-out sup- 
porter of the President’s policies. 


TIME-KILLER 


Price Control Session 
Is Host to a Hermit 


The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, considering the Price 
Control Bill, found a new way to kill 
time last week. It listened to the tes- 
timony of F. E. Gimlett, 76-year-old 
hermit of the Colorado ghost town, 
Arbor Villa. 

Wearing overalls and high boots 
and toting a corncob pipe, Gimlett 
said the cure for inflation is to wipe 
out paper money. 

“What this country needs,” he 
said, “is not the promise of a stimu- 
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lant but a real physic in the form 
of circulation of gold and silver dol- 
lars.” 


“only members of the Caucasian race 
will be considered in our plant.” 

Not one of Lockheed-Vega’s 42,- 
000 employes is a Negro. 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, Cal., said recently : 

“No matter what their qualifica- 
tions, Negroes will be used only as 
janitors.” 

Douglas Aircraft, on the contrary, 
is said to have cooperated with the 
Administration’s _no-discrimination 
policy. 

As the hearings progressed, Chair- 
man Mark Ethridge said he would 
call Harvey Brown, president of the 
AFL’s International Machinists As- 
sociation, to explain why the IMA 
bars Negroes from membership. 


A PROGRAM FOR PRODUCERS 


What started out to be a peace-time study of the Joads and their migra- 
tions became last week an important document to guide the strategists of the 
battle for production. The Tolan Committee, completing its investigation of 
rural and industrial migrations, submitted to the House a report making 
the following recommendations: 


With prices continuing to rise and 
no immediate action on the Price 
Control Bill in sight, it was rather 
expensive fun. 


“NEGROES KEEP OUT!’ 


Job Policies of 6 Plane 
Firms Investigated 


The President’s Committee for 
Fair Employment Practices opened 
hearings in Los Angeles last week. 
The policies of six large airplane 
companies will be investigated. 

Vultee Aircraft informed Negro or- 
ganizations by letter last August that 


(1) Strict enforcement of the executive order barring discrimination in 
defense industries and government agencies. 

(2) Rapid expansion of additional housing and recreational facilities and 
reorganization of defense housing agencies to provide homes for defense 
workers. 

(3) Decentralization of defense contracts and plants to minimize the 
migration of workers away from the midwest, and enforcement of compul- 
sory subcontracting to small firms. 

(4) Improvement of the U. S. Employment Service by placing it wholly 
under federal administration. 

(5) Compilation of adequate and continuous data on farm-labor supply, 
assuring available workers for agricultural production and stopping migra- 
tion on the basis of irresponsible advertising of labor shortages. 

(6) Revision of the Social Security Act to grant funds to states for gen- 
eral assistance to defense workers after the emergency is over without any 

residence requirements such as those 
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ESTIMATED The Tolan report pointed out 


— QOOTofoFoforfioTozior] ye bad housing, high rents, lack 


industrial training and poor 


health facilities hamper 
“BUTTER “= 
=| ©3070} OH OMoFoToToTioz 


The report largely blamed De- 
fense Housing Coordinator Charles 
QOQOOOONToToToz 
WAR COSTS 


produc- 


Palmer for the present housing mess, 
because of his policy of depending 
on private builders which, the com- 
mittee says, has “been gravely in 
error.” 

The chart in this column shows how far this nation lags in its war production 
and how much more of the national income must go to making guns before we 
can speak of “all-out” effort. 

The Tolan Committee’s report is a reminder that more “butter” is also 
needed, and that we cannot win the battle for production of guns unless the 
“butter” is more equitably spread around. 
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Hone Amid Defeat 


WAR ENTERING 2D STAGE—RUSS; 
CRIES FOR ACTION SWEEP BRITAIN 


‘Revolution’ in English Sentiment Menaces Chief 
Appeasers; Soviet Factories 


As the Nazi hordes plunged for- 
ward over snow, mud, and the bodies 
of their fellows in the greatest battle 
of the greatest campaign in history, 
the Russians became unaccountably 
cheerful last week as they held their 
foe before Moscow. 


It was a grim cheer but many 
could not understand it. To some 
foreign eyes the picture could scarce- 
ly have been blacker. The Nazis had 
conquered 200,000 square miles of 
Russian territory since June 22 and 
in that territory had been 30% of 
the Soviet industrial plants. 


The Nazis had killed, wounded or 
captured 4,000,000 Russian soldiers, 
almost half of its trained military 
establishment and from now on raw 
recruits and civilians would have to 
furnish much of the opposition to 
the Nazis. 


The Germans had pushed 535 miles 
to the gates of Leningrad, 660 miles 
to almost within sight of the Krem- 


lin, and they had captured Kiev, re- 
duced Odessa. 


The Nazis had captured Kharkov, 
great industrial center of the Donets 
Basin, and were threatening Rostov 
and the Caucasus, gateway to the all- 
important Baku oil region on the 
Caspian sea. 

Hitler had numerical superiority in 
men and equipment on all fronts and 
the Russians, calmly and cheerfully, 
admitted that the situation was des- 
perate. 


‘Leapfrog’ Strategy 


But even as they made the admis- 
sion, the Soviets gave convincing 
reasons for believing with a quiet 
but consuming passion that victory 
for them and their allies was in- 
evitable. In taking stock of reverses, 
they enumerated the assets in defeat, 
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and the assets remaining in the gen- 
eral situation. 

Josef Stalin, his headquarters an 
armored railroad train making con- 
stant circuits of beleaguered Moscow, 
had genially explained to ruddy 
Lord Beaverbrook, British Supply 
Minister, how the Russians were 
“playing leapfrog” with their indus- 
try. The Soviet leadev said that as 
fast as a region was threatened by 
the Nazis, every motor, every item of 
machinery, as well as all of the hu- 


fe will be a far, far 
better world that 


{ have helped to 
(4 


Illingworth in the London Daily Mail 


TALE OF ONE CITY 


mans who operated the machinery, 
were moved east where, behind the 
Urals, the great Soviet industrial 
plant was constantly growing, pro- 
tected by distance and an impreg- 
nable mountain fortress. 

The Russians said the war was 
“entering its second phase, a period 
that will, of course, result in victory.” 
Here’s how they evaluate the present 
situation and predict the future. 


‘Leapfrog’ to Safety 


% About 28% of Russian industry 
is immediately east of Moscow, 
30% of it is east of the Urals, and 
12% in the Volga region. The 
30% captured by the Germans was 
chiefly in the Ukraine and where this 
machinery was not disabled it was re- 
moved east in Stalin’s “leapfrog” to 
augment production elsewhere. Tons 
of machinery, in orderly methodical 
fashion, were removed from fallen 


Odessa, Kiev and Kharkov. 
% Although Russian losses have 


been severe, German losses total 
about 4,000,000 and the Russians 
believe they are in a better position 
to stand such losses than Germany, 
stretched taut over rebellious Europe. 


With quiet matter-of-factness last 
week they detached Marshals Voro- 
shilov and Budenny from the front 
lines and sent them far to the rear 
to train and organize huge new arm- 
ies which, according to the Russians, 
“will make this war a very long one 


for Mr. Hitler.” 


Pressure on British 


% They view the German advance 
toward the Caucasus and its oil as 
not an unmixed evil. It has forced 
the British to collaborate in the de- 
fense of the oil, shaken the British 
into some activity in one sphere at 
any rate. 

Moreover, the Russians believe 
they can successfully defend the 
Caucasus and point out that if Mai- 
kop and Grozny, north of the giant 
ridge of mountains are captured, 
Baku will doubtless stand. The fields 
at the first two sites supply only 
4,750,000 tons of oil annually, while 
Baku supplies 24,000,000 tons an- 
nually. In addition the Caspian is re- 
mote from the Nazis and oil can be 
delivered over its surface to Astra- 
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khan on the Volga or to Guriev, near 
the Urals. 
%& Russia and Moscow, say the Reds, 
are sponges that will absorb millions 
of German casualties. As the war runs 
into years, Russia, supplied by its own 
efforts and those of United States and 
Great Britain, will become stronger 
while Germany is becoming weaker 
and increasingly menaced by revolt. 
“Our victory is inevitable,” cheer- 
fully said S. A. Lozovsky, Soviet 
spokesman, in the secondary Russian 
capital, Kuibyshev, 550 miles east of 
Moscow on the storied Volga. ’ 
“The war is just entering its sec- 
ond stage. There may be other stages. 
But we will win.” 


REVOLT OF OPINION 


Wide British Demand 
For ‘Invasion Now’ 


A great revolution of public senti- 
ment. demanding that the British 
government invade the continent and 
by doing so help Russia and save 
Great Britain from having to face 
the Nazis alone, continued to swell 
last week. 

So all-inclusive was this demand 
stemming from _ soldiers, _ sailors, 
Cockneys, trade unionists, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that it 
seemed increasingly possible that it 
might engulf those members of the 
Churchill cabinet whom the public 
believed feared Russia more than they 
hated the Nazis. 

In a Gallup poll last week only 29% 
of the Englishmen questioned be- 
lieved that their government had 
taken full advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered it by the Nazi invasion 
of Russia. More than two-thirds of 
those participating in the poll an- 
nounced that they feared the Church- 
ill cabinet had been influenced by 
remnants of the Munich-appeasement 
school which Churchill inherited 
from his late predecessor, Neville 
Chamberlain. 


14% Drop in Approval 


The second part of the poll did not 
mention the Soviet Union, merely 
asked: “Are you satisfied with the 
government’s conduct of the war?” 
Forty-four per cent answered in the 
afirmative, 38% said they were not 
satisfied, and 18% said they did not 
know whether they were satisfied. 
However, the degree of satisfaction 
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U.S. Week map 
When Britain strikes. . . 
forces might take while Hitler's main armies are engaged in their Russian adventure 


—44,.%—marked a decrease of 14% 
since the last poll was taken a short 
time before the Nazi invasion of Rus- 
sia. 

Moving spirit in this revolution of 
sentiment was the British trade union- 
ist. Millions of them were represent- 
ed in protest meetings and in reso- 
lutions sent to the Prime Minister. 
All of the resolutions, in addition 
to protesting government inaction, 
expressing distrust for Lord Halifax, 
British ambassador to Washington, 
Captain Henry D. R. Margesson, 
secretary of war, and Moore-Braba- 
zon, head of aircraft production, also 
described plans whereby the work- 
ers were increasing production. 


In London a crowd of 10,000 
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Allied Invasion 
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Arrows indicate 4 widely discussed paths invading British 


jammed historic Trafalgar Square, 
stopped traffic and heckled govern- 
ment speakers who defended the 
course of the cabinet. As Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, parliamentary secretary 
for the ministry of home security de- 
clared that an invasion was now 
impossible the crowd drowned out 
her remarks with cries of “Take her 
away!” 

As other government defenders 
sought to speak, the crowd, largely 
composed of laborites and soldiers 
and sailors, engulfed their words with 
the chant of “Western Front, Western 
Front.” The unrest became so 
marked that Anthony Eden, foreign 
secretary, was forced to make a pub- 
lic speech in which he cautioned the 
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British against “brilliant -improvisa- 
tions,” said the war was a long term 
affair, and strongly intimated that 
an invasion of Europe was impos- 
sible. 

The newspapers, despite govern- 
ment efforts to quiet them. continued 
to mirror the demands of the public. 
Typical was the publication by the 
Sunday Pictorial of photographs of 
Englishmen at the races, at picnics, 
and society functions. Under the 
pictures was the caption: “Russia 
fights grimly on but in Britain we 
call this total war.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord 
Beaverbrook, admitting that the 
situation was crucial in Russia, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Soviet, 
Union would fight endlessly on no 
matter what the odds. While he ex- 
pressed confidence in the British 
government, his own editors (Beaver- 
brook is the owner of a chain of 
papers) were addressing meetings 
and getting those present to pass reso- 
lutions demanding an invasion. 

Lord Beaverbrook also informed 
the House of Lords that Stalin. whom 
he described as genial. quick. con- 
fident. with an encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge of equipment and all matters of 
war, told him that the war would be 
decided by tanks and that the winner 
would be the side which first learned 
to coordinate properly their use in 
battle. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
made an impassioned plea for great- 
er and more effective help to Russia. 
“We are comrades with the 
Russian people.” he said. “not only in 
resisting Hitler’s unscrupulous am- 
bitions but also in the deeper strug- 
gle against the power of evil, which 
is perhaps greater than ever appeared 
in human history. 

“The sands of time are running 
out. May God grant this help will 
not be too late for this huge world 
drama for we know that the fate of 
every part of the world depends on 
whether Russia stands or falls.” 


THE WORLD STRUGGLE 


From France to Mexico 

The World Fights Nazis 
While the world-wide front against 
Nazism had none so bloody or so 


now 


important as that eastern front up- 
on which almost the whole German 
army was engaged, these events hap- 
pened last week in these countries: 
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% From Norway came’ the report 
of the neatest trick of the week 
against the Nazis. More than 1,000 
Norwegians enlisted as a special force 
to fight the Soviet Union with the 
Nazis but upon arrival on the eastern 
front joined the Russians, turned 
their Nazi-supplied arms on_ the 
Nazis. A 

Also from Norway came the re- 
port, released by the Norwegian 
legation in Washington that a special 
prison has been established at Ber- 
gen for “recalictrant German army 
officers” and that Nazi troops in the 
occupied country “have revealed no 
enthusiasm for the war against Rus- 
sia.” On the contrary, according to 
eye witnesses, “large numbers wept 
when they received orders to pro- 
ceed to Russia while many deserted, 
and others committed suicide.” 
% In Siberia a Soviet border guard 
was attacked by Jap troops who were 
repulsed. In Japan great gratifica- 
tion was expressed at reports that 
the United States was abandoning 
Vladivostok as a port for shipment 
of American supplies to Russia. 
% In Italy the Fascist press warned 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


“TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE” 


the populace against an “active Fifth 
Column of British agents and Com- 
munists,” confessed unrest as a re- 
sult of British bombings (especially 
of Naples. third largest Italian city). 
Mussolini. in one of the greatest 
shakeups in Fascist history. displaced 
or transferred 19 of 22 high rankine 
henchmen who had directed all aes 
of Italian economic life. 
% In Mexico. Vicente Lombardo To- 
ledano, Mexican labor leader, ex- 
posed a gigantic Nazi plot to take 


over the country immediately south 
of the United States. His expose was 
complete, naming more than 50 Nazi 
agents, giving their addresses and 
aliases. 

Also in Mexico an oil strike was 
threatened and the Mexican govern- 
ment resumed relations with Great 
Britain, the rupture resulting from 
Mexican expropriation of British oil 


property. 
Nazis Kill Hostages 


% In France 100 hostages were ex- 
ecuted for the murder of two Ger- 
man army officers, although it was 
admitted that none of them had any- 
thing to do with the act. 

While 100 more faced execution 
for the same murders, Marshal Pe- 
tain called for further collaboration 
with the Nazis, condemned opposi- 
tion to them. General Charles de 
Gaulle, head of the Free French 
forces broadcasting from London, 
asked a cessation of the armed at- 
tacks “for the moment” because 
Frenchmen are “momentarily un- 
armed.” 

Responsible authorities said that 
France would rise en masse within 
48 hours of a British invasion and 
declared that both Berlin and Vichy 
were worried over a possible insur- 
rection in the immediate future. 

% In Germany Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike were worried over re- 
ports that Hitler after the war would 
institute a Nazi National Religion 
which would completely displace 
Christianity, replace the cross with 
the swastika, and the Bible with a 
sword which would be used as the 
symbol in all ceremonies such as 
marriage, baptism, and confirmation. 


180,000 Executed 


% In Yugoslavia it was announced 
that 180,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren have been slain by the Nazis 
in the past four months. 

% In Belgium two patriots were ex- 
ecuted for helping a British flier 
forced down after an air battle. 

% In Holland it was reported that 
patriots were burying supplies of 
arms flown over from England. 

% In all Nazi-occupied Russia 
strong bands of civilian guerillas, 
often led by Red soldiers. were 
harassing Nazi troops and creating 
an ever increasing problem for Ger- 


man communications. 
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APPEASERS RAISE FAKE FARM ISSUE 


Distort Federal Order on Oleomargarine 
In Move to Split Dairy Farmers and F. D. 


Powerful pro-Hitler forces are 
trying to turn 3,000,000 American 
dairy farmers against President 
Roosevelt and his foreign policy by 
using a fake issue. They say that 
the Administration has publicly ad- 
vocated the use of oleomargarine in- 
stead of butter, that Roosevelt is try- 
ing to destroy the dairy producer. 


_ This is vicious nonsense and the 

record irrefutably proves it nonsense. 
Instead of trying to penalize the dairy 
producer, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is doing a great deal—although, 
of course, even more might be done— 
to increase the production of milk and 
milk products to all time highs. 


A NEW CHAMPION? 


In general, those who have spread 
this canard against the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration are members of the 
America First Committee or sympa- 
thetic to it. One of those who has 
recently come out as a new champion 
for the dairy farmer is John Cudahy, 
the millionaire meat packer, who says 
that Hifler is no menace, that America 
should cooperate with the Nazis, and 
who speaks for the America First 
Committee. 


Yet the queerest part of Cudahy’s 
new-found concern for the dairy 
farmer is that his giant packing firm 
is one of the largest manufacturers 
of oleomargarine. His concern mys- 
tifies many farmers in that the farm- 
er’s share of the consumer’s pork 
dollar has dropped from 80 cents 
in 1913 to about 40 cents at present. 
with the difference going to such 
packers as Cudahy in the form of 
profits. 

The State Director of Agriculture 
in Wisconsin—Cudahy’s home state 
—took the lead in calling a confer- 
ence of so-called dairy farmers in 
Washington where the oleomargarine 
issue was raised. The Chicago Trib- 
une has also charged that the Ad- 
ministration is wrecking the dairy 
industry by favoring oleomargarine 
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over butter. The protest has usually 
been directed against the definition 
and standard for oleo issued by the 
Federal Security Agency on July 6. 


Investigation reveals that this defi- 
nition makes two slight changes in the 
oleo situation, neither of which hurt 
the dairy industry. It establishes 
80% as the required butter fat con- 
tent for oleo, which is the customary 
fat content observed for years by al- 
most all manufacturers of the prod- 
uct. In addition, it requires more 
detailed information on the com- 
position of oleo to be put on labels. 


The order does not, as dairy in- 
terests have charged, encourage the 
sale of colored oleo and neither has 
any member of the Administration 
advocated the use of oleo as a sub- 
stitute for butter. The hue and cry 
raised on this fake issue results from 
the fact that opponents of the Ad- 
ministration, and of all-out produc: 
tion to beat Hitler and feed the 
Allies, know that it is an ideal tech- 
nique to alienate the farmer from 
anti-Hitler policies. They have even 
declared, again without truth, that 
the Administration wishes to send 
all butter to Great Britain and feed 
the United States on oleomargarine. 
And all of this stems from an order 
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placing fat content at 80% and pro- 
viding for correct labels! 


PUZZLED BY TABER 


Farmers are also somewhat mysti- 
fied at the membership of Louis J. 
Taber, master of the National 
Grange, on President Roosevelt’s 
Farm Defense Committee and also 
on the National Committee of 
America First. 


The avowed intent of the Presi- 
dent’s committee is action on the 
premise that “in this time of crisis 
food is a weapon against Hitlerism 
just as much as munitions.” The 
avowed intent of America First is to 
prevent American opposition to Hit- 
ler on the premise that Hitler is not 
a menace. 


Since the whole purpose of the 
Farm Defense Committee is to in- 
crease agricultural production to a 
point where Hitler can be defeated 
by American aid. there are those 
who wonder how Mr. Taber recon- 
ciles his two positions. 


There are also those who wonder 
if Mr. Taber’s connection with 
America First had anything to do 
with the fact that the Farm Defense 
Committee could not agree on a 
method of increased production at its 
first meeting. 
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OUT-PRODUCE HITLER! UAWA DEMANDS 
Jurisdictional Disputes Assailed; CIO Tackles 
Job Threats, Mishandling of Defense Program 


How to speed war production 
while maintaining labor’s fundamen- 
tal rights and living standards was 
the main issue for trade unions last 
week. 

A number of developments showed 
that organized labor was finding its 
own solutions: 


% Delegates representing 90,000 
UAW-CIO Ford workers recommend- 
ed an “out-produce Hitler” confer- 
ence “to which shall be invited dele- 
gates of the General Council of the 
Ford local. officials of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., officials of the OPM, repre- 
sentatives of the Detroit and Dear- 
born City Councils and representa- 
tives of the International union.” 

A resolution adopted by the dele- 
gates’ meeting stated further: 


“We Ford workers believe in a soli- 
dified and unified labor movement, 
and the jurisdictional disputes which 
have arisen between some of the CIO 
afhliates, the AFL Teamsters Union 
and some Railroad Brotherhoods are 
not calculated to help promote unity, 
but disruption. 

“We Ford workers believe in these 
times of national emergency, when the 
President of the United States has 
called for national unity to defeat 
Hitlerism, that the efforts of labor 
should be directed towards fighting 
the enemies of labor and democracy.” 


The Fight for Jobs 
% One hundred CIO leaders met in 


Washington to discuss unemployment 
resulting from material shortages and 
mishandling of the defense pro- 
gram. 

George F. Addes, secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW-CIO, told the con- 
ference that auto workers will be 
faced with an “almost catastrophic 
situation” this December when the 
full impact of ordered cuts in pro- 
duction are felt. The services of 
215.000 out of 530.000 workers em- 
ployed in auto production will no 
longer be needed, he said. 

In the steel industry, it was re- 
ported, almost 100,000 men are now 
working less than five days a week. 
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Harold J. Ruttenberg, research 
director for the SWOC, said that 
‘in the city of Pittsburgh, the Mellon 
banking interests, control enormous 
types of business enterprises, among 
them Alcoa. This crowd and all their 
operating officials in these various 
firms have had the attitude that they 
did not want defense work and they 
made no effort to get it.” 

Urging a careful study of all 

methods for working with employ- 
ers and defense officials which local 
unions have already explored, and 
early adoption of the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan, the conference appointed a 
7-man committee to report to the CIO 
Executive Board. 
% AFL and CIO unions signed their 
second pact barring jurisdictional 
raids in the electrical appliance and 
fixture industry. 


The latest agreement, entered into 

by Local 3, Intl. Bro. of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), and Local 65, 
United Retail Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employes (CIO), divides 
jurisdictional between the produc- 
tion section of the industry and the 
distributive and processing end. 
% F. Le Roy Hill, president of Air 
Associates, Inc., of Bendix, N. J., 
finally bowed to the Defense Media- 
tion Board and public pressure last 
week, 

He had previously refused to re- 
instate strikers as ordered by the 
NDMB. 

Before Hill’s capitulation, 2,000 
pickets marched in front of the com- 
pany’s plant at Bendix, N. J., carry- 
ing signs that read: “Hill Hitler,” 
“Why doesn’t the FBI investigate 
Hill?” and “Don’t let Hill hinder de- 


fense.”’ 


Cigarets, candy, even 5c cigars, donated by N. Y. unionists, are packed for shipment to 
draftees from Local 65, United Retal, Wholesale & Department Store Employes (CIO) 


Uk 


New Jersey’s Governor Charles 
Edison also condemned Hill for his 
recalcitrance and interruption of de- 
fense production. 


% The Detroit and Wayne County 
CIO Industrial Union Council, rep- 
resenting 325,000 workers, criti- 
cized raids by either CIO or AFL 
unions, where workers are already 
organized. 

The resolution specifically con- 
demned the raiding tactics of the 
United Construction Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee (CIO) headed 
by John L. Lewis’ brother, A. D. 
Lewis. 

Declaring that the “National de- 
fense program of our country under 
the leadership of President Roose- 
‘velt requires the greatest possible 
unity of the American people in or- 
der that Hitlerism can be wiped from 
the face of the earth.” the council 
supported the “original policy of the 
CIO of organizing the unorganized 
regardless of opposition.” 

It also declared “our support of 
any move to unite the labor move- 
ment in support of President Roose- 
velt’s policy of aid to those coun- 
tries fighting fascism and building 
our country’s defense.” 


% Both the operating and non- 
operating railroad brotherhoods re- 
jected an offer by President Roose- 
velt’s fact-finding board to arbitrate 
their wage controversy with the rail- 
roads. Regular procedure under the 
Railway Labor Act will be followed. 

In rejecting the arbitration pro- 
posal, Frank Mulholland, attorney 
for the non-operating brotherhoods, 
said: “Congress imposed this pro- 
cedure under the Railway Labor Act. 
and we intend to go ahead and see 
how it works.” 


FOR NATION’S SAFETY 


OPM Urges Full Use 
Of Federal Agencies 


OPM last week called labor’s at- 
tention to the mediation machinery 
set up for the settlement of strikes 
and labor disputes. calling for “all 
the cooperation and help possible. 

“When any dispute arises,” the 
statement said, “a telephone call to 
the conciliation service of the Dept. 
of Labor and the labor division of 
the OPM will be given immediate 
attention. Failing settlement, the dis- 
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WHY A WAGE CEILING IS UNFAIR 


Dr. Isidor Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, testified during 
hearings on the price control bill that prices had advanced far more than 
wages. He proved that wage increases in cotton goods, auto, coal and 
stéel industries could easily be absorbed without increasing prices. He 
emphasized that while wage rates have gone up in certain industries 
labor cost per unit has decreased. 
_He pointed out that wages are different from prices in that a price 
rise costs the consumer that much more, while labor usually produces 
more than the amount necessary to make up for any wage increase. Dr. 
Lubin cited that a 49% increase in wage rates by International Har- 
vester only increased labor costs by 6%. On the other hand, Interna- 


tional Harvester wage cuts of 18% during the depression only saved 
7% in labor costs. 


A legal wage ceiling is not practical, according to Dr. Lubin. Some 
wages have risen and others have not. To freeze all wages now is 
manifestly unfair. 

Some members of the House Banking and Currency Committee tried 
to get Lubin’s agreement to the proposition that the United States 


ployed. 


pute can be referred to the Natl. 
Defense Mediation Board for final 
recommendation. 

“These means are provided in or- 
der to avoid breaks in production. 
We must have the man-hours on the 
job. Our President has said: “This 
is not the time to take chances with 
the national safety through any stop- 
page of defense work or defense pro- 
duction.’ ” 

OPM also “fully” endorsed the 
“voluntary system set up to handle 
disputes.” 

This was taken as a sign the Ad- 
ministration would continue to op- 
pose anti-strike and other restrictive 
legislation should it be revived by 
Congress. 


CAPTIVE MINE CRISIS 


40,000 Called Out 
On Strike by Lewis 


Production of steel. the labor of 
some 300.000 U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion employes and perhaps of 1,000.- 
000 other steel and shipbuilding 
workers were threatened last week 


must adopt wage controls because Canada has them. 
In all of Canada, Lubin replied, only 47,000 are registered as unem- 


While Canada has attained almost full employment of workers and 
production facilities, the U. S. has not. Lubin estimated that 3 million 
workers will be required to meet production schedules of the next 12 
months—and thot will still leave us with some 6 million unemployed. 

Lubin stuck to the proposition he started with—what is needed is 
price control—without wage fixing. 


Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


as UMW President John L. Lewis 
called 40,000 coal miners out on 
strike. 

End of the truce in the captive 
mine dispute brought 3 pleas from 
President Roosevelt that it be re- 
newed pending further discussion. 

Lewis charged the Defense Media- 
tion Board had been “casual and lack- 
adaisical to the point of indifference.” 

The dispute, involving the refusal of 
the’ captive coal mine operators to 
agree to a union shop, came to the 
Mediation Board Sept. 15 after a 
brief strike, and an agreement was 
signed Sept. 19 providing that the 
captive mines would operate for 30 
days and thereafter on a three-day 
basis. This truce expired Oct. 25. 

The Mediation Board declined to 
pass on the closed shop issue, de- 
claring: “We are unwilling to sub- 
stitute our recommendation for a 
voluntary agreement. We must find 
some way in which an agreement 
between the parties can be arrived at 
without requiring either party to sur- 
render beforehand the right which it 
asserts.” 
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is a $2,000,000,000 industry. According to testi- 

mony before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, “it is comparable with iron and steel rolling 
mills, with motor vehicles except cycles and three or four 
industries of the same sort.” It is now a defense industry 
charged with a vital role in the battle against the spread of 
Hitlerism around the globe. To the 3,000,000 commercial 
milk producers of this country falls the responsibility of 
increasing their production to a point where they can sup- 
ply milk and butter and cheese to the people of Great Brit- 
ain as well as to the people of this country, and very pos- 
sibly to the peoples in many other countries willing to 
become our allies in the fight against fascism. 

Milk is not only one of the largest of American indus- 
tries it is also one of our most serious national problems. 
While 45,000,000 Americans suffer actual undernourishment 
the average consumption per person of this most nourishing 
and inexpensive food is less than half of what doctors ad- 
vise as an adequate milk diet. 

Milk is the largest single item in the national farm budget 
—it represents 18% of all farm income. The so-called “cow 
belt’”” stretches from Minnesota to Maine. From the prairie 
states. which produce milk primarily for butter and cheese 
and ice cream, the “cow belt” extends across all the states 
on our northern border to New England where quantities of 
milk are produced to supply the large eastern cities. New 
York city, alone, consumes 3,200,000 quarts of milk a day. 

Why is this great industry, which must now play such an 
important role in the production of “Food for Freedom,” 
a problem? The reason is that monopoly has seized upon 
the simple process of supplying this vital food to the people. 
It has created the conditions which prevent millions of our 
babies from growing strong on adequate milk. It prevents 
the 12,000,000 people who live on dairy farms from en- 
joying a decent living in return for their arduous labor. 


Mi is one of the biggest of American industries. It 


The milk trust was exposed with a wealth, of revealing 
detail in the testimony before the TNEC. Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, former Consumers’ Counsel for the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, in testifying, put the basic prob- 
lem of milk in this way: 


“These powerful milk companies (National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. and Borden) and their allies stand astride of the 
industry, they stand astride of 26,000,000 cows, some 7 or 
8 billion dollars of farm investment. It is they who deter- 
mine also what 70,000,000 people in the city shall pay for 
their milk. as well as what 3.000.000 farmers who produce 
it shall receive for their labor... . 


“What the milk trust has done is one of the most impor- 
tant problems of our economy and it is also important to 
our health. If we got our milk cheap enough we might 
double the consumption of milk. We might make weakling 
babies grow into strength as they did in one western city 
where they fed them a quart of milk a day.” 

In this article I shall show what the transformation from 
a milk industry controlled by the farmers into a big busi- 
ness controlled by monopoly has done to the 3,000,000 
American dairy farmers. I will also show what problems 
stand in the way of the farmers’ determination to increase 
production of milk sufficiently to maintain the health of 
eae we and English peoples in this hour of great 
peril. 


In an article next week I shall show how the system of 
distribution set up by the milk trust prevents the under- 
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nourished people of this country from purchasing the r 
they need at prices which they can afford and what prog 
consumers themselves have made in their efforts to get 9 
and cheaper milk. 


* 


Will this period of expanding production mean prospe 
to the 3,000,000 dairy farmers? Even if it adds consi 
ably to their incomes it cannot mean prosperity, in 
usual meaning of the word. Any addition to dairy farm 
incomes will go to pay off mortgages, for clothes for 
family or repairs to the house or improvements to the fa 
—all of them long overdue. A better year in 1941 has d 
but little to offset the many preceding years of low r 
prices which have reduced the dairy farmers to danger 
ly law income levels. The loss of their cattle and forec 
ures on the farms are imminent dangers to many 1 
producers. 

Milk farmers have expressed themselves as willing 
anxious to step up their production in response to the 
issued by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard in Septem 
But some need loans at reasonable credit rates for the 
penditures involved. Others, particularly in New York S$ 
where the drought was severe, are begging the governn 
to release to them at low prices the surplus grain whic 
crowding the warehouses. If this is not done they may 
forced to slaughter the very cows that are so urge 
needed. The release of the grain surpluses in the forn 
cheap feed to dairy farmers would at once help to solve 
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‘oblem of the surplus wheat and corn not needed for food 
ther here or in England and tremendously facilitate the 
iry farmer’s problems in attempting to increase his pro- 
iction. 


* 


When and how did the milk trust gain such power over 
-many millions of free American farmers and consumers? 
Ironically enough the laws passed to protect the public 
om diseased milk gave the big milk distributors the op- 
tunity to start to dominate the industry. 

Following serious epidemics of typhus in 1900, laws were 
issed in one community after another requiring pasteur- 
ation of milk. The pasteurization plant became a bottle- 
ck between the country and the city through which all 
ilk was obliged to pass. For many years the farmers 
med these pasteurization plants. As long as he owned this 
ttleneck the farmer was in control of his business and 
th it of his personal independence. 

Beginning in 1923 National Dairy Products Corp. and 
yrden Dairy, an older company, began a swift expansion, 
means of building and buying up pasteurization plants. 
ttional Dairy absorbed 360 dairy companies between 1923 
d 1938. In this same period Bordens took over 207 enter- 
ises. 

This is the way Dr. Howe describes the results of these 
ents: “They expanded their business from one end of the 
untry to the other .. . by taking possession of pasteur- 
tion plants which they then used with other devices to 
sate a monopoly of distribution. . 


Wieser 1; 19.41 


“They wouldn’t let the farmers’ milk come through; they 
wouldn’t let an independent’s milk come through; they 
bought solely for themselves because they had entered into 
the distribution of milk. And then by combinations, by the 
use of the bottle exchange, by the use of various devices, 
they kept everybody out of our city market. But it was ne- 
cessary to combine these two things, the house-to-house dis- 
tribution and the control of the inlet of milk, to keep the 
monopoly. That is the genesis of the problem. It isn’t all 
there is to it, but it began with an instrument designed for 
one thing which was changed into another thing . . . almost 
as if the health officer had set himself up on the highways 
and said: ‘Nobody else can sell milk in this town but me.’ ” 

Government studies repeatedly show that these two com- 
panies and their subsidiaries, sometimes combining with 
powerful allies, can in practice dominate each market. 

For instance, in New York City there are over 300 com- 
panies selling milk, but 58% of all milk and 76% of milk 
delivered to doorsteps is sold by the two biggest companies, 
Sheffield (a National Dairy company) and Borden. A Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice statement in 1938 said: 

“Large dairy companies, by virtue of holding company 
devices and otherwise, dominate most of the important mar- 
kets of the entire nation. Ice cream and cheese products . . . 
are even more susceptible of monopolistic control than milk 
itself because they are sold under widely advertised trade 
names which prevent unknown producers from gaining ac- 
cess to any market whatsoever.” 


The system by which the farmer is paid for his milk is 
almost unbelievably complicated. The complications have 
served somewhat to obscure the steady downward trend of 
the price which farmers have received since monopoly came 
into control. It can be graphically shown by the figures 
prepared by the Federal Trade Commission, entitled: “The 
nationwide collapse of dairy farmers’ income in percentages 
of the consumers’ dollar.” 


Farmer’s share of Distributors’ share 


consumers’ dollar of consumers’ dollar 


1923 $ .52 $ .48 
1924-1929 49 02 
1930 44 -36 
1931 -40 -60 
1932 -o4 -66 
1933 35 -65 


The system by which the milk distributors pay for milk 
is called either the “base surplus” or the “classified price 
system.” There are variations in the different milk sheds, 
but the main features of the system are the same all over 
the country. The farmer delivers milk to the pasteurizing 
plant. He knows only the amount he has sold. He does not 
know what price he will receive. A month or six weeks 
later he receives a check with an accounting explaining that 
he has received a high price for class I milk which is sold 
for bottling, and a much lower price for “surplus” or Class 
II. or II or IV milk—that used for butter, cheese, ice 
cream, casein and other manufactured products. 

The difference between the price paid farmers for fluid 
milk and that paid for “surplus” has steadily increased and 
the direct cause of the poor return to dairy farmers for 
their business is the depression of the average price by the 
large proportion used as “surplus” and paid for at low 
prices. 

Another result of this price system is that the farmer 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Bae wool for the British, grey for the Red Army, khaki 
for our own boys in camp. 

“Knit two, purl two. . .” 

“Guess this ll have to be for a man with a short waist. . .” 

“You wait till I finish this row, Sam—then Ill come 
right along... .” 

The knitting needles click. the fingers fly. The white 
fingers, with the ruby-varnished, well-manicured nails. The 
young fingers, smudged with ink. The broad, rough hands, 
rough and strong from lifting, scrubbing, rubbing at the 
washboard. The gnarled old hands that tremble a little as 
the needles fly. 

From the White House to the little flat on Chicago’s South 
Side. from Park Avenue to Main Street, in the steel towns 
and the mine towns—American women are knitting for the 
men who fight Hitler, blue and khaki and grey. 

Tea is served, the tea that knitters crave, from the First 
Lady to the last. 

The fragrant China tea in the fragile cups, poured from 
the Georgian silver urn while the late afternoon sun slants 
through the long windows. The black tea brewed in thick 
crockery cups, when the hot water bubbles out of the huge 
granite coffee pots. 

The half-finished sweaters and scarves, helmets and mit: 
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tens and socks, are measured, admired, compared, while 
the tea is drunk. And the food changes with the setting, 
with the faces bent over the blue wool and the khaki and the 
grey. 

The pert maid in the starched apron and cap passes the 
paper-thin cucumber sandwiches, the buttered scones. The 
tall Slovak woman with the flashing black eyes hands 
around the piping hot strudel, flaky and rich with apples and 
nuts. 

You could almost shut your eyes and take your bear- 
ings by the taste: of Swedish spritz cookies, crusty Jew- 
ish schnecken, steaming gingerbread. sugary New England 
doughnuts. There are as many kinds of foods served as 
there are nationalities knitting here in the U. S. A. 

The voices rise and fall in tea-time chatter, whether tea: 
time comes at five in the afternoon, or ten at night. 

And even while the tongues wag. the needles click again. 

Just like in the last war? 

No. This is different, as different as this moment in 
world history is different from all that has gone before. 

And if you doubt that, go as I did into the neighborhoods 
of your town, and see and hear these women who have en- 
listed for the duration, arming themselves with knitting 
needles. 


USL 


At the Slovak Woman’s Club in Chicago’s northwest side 
some thirty women and girls are sitting on wooden camp 
chairs at the foot of the bare, clean-swept stage. There’s a 
blackboard on the wall, neatly lettered in white chalk: 
“Knit for Victory Headquarters meets here every Thurs- 
day evening 8-10.” 

Somebody has scrawled across the bottom with a touch- 
ing urgency—‘come, come, come.” 

There’s an impromptu clothesline stretched from. end to 
end of the unpainted hall. And on it they hang, the finished, 
neatly pressed sweaters and scarves, helmets and mittens 
and socks. 

The beautiful girl with the clear blue eyes, honey-col- 
ored hair and high Slavic cheekbones, explains. “We knit 
for the Red Army, because it’s so cold there now. And for 
the English boys, because we know how anxious they are 
to get a crack at Hitler. For our own boys we will knit 
too, but later. First for over there, because it is so cold, 
and they are already fighting.” 

How American she is, this English-speaking girl among 
the older women who lapse into the more familiar Slovak 
tongue. Her trim skirt and cheap machine knit sweater are 
worn with that campus air you see in the ads. She’s the one 
who dashed out for a half hour’s bowling, before the tea 
and strudel were served. 

The tongues fly as swiftly as the knitting needles here. 
The Slovak women have challenged a Ukrainian group, four 
blocks away. There’s been some friendly spying back and 
forth, and the Slovaks have the edge, but it doesn’t do to be 
over confident. 

Still, you can’t ignore the bad news, the news that has 
grown harder and harder to bear, ever since Munich. There 
is comfort in talk, in being together like this. That is one 
reason the knitting clubs have grown these past few months. 

The talk is of battlefronts and communiques and the need 
for more arms, more planes, more guns. Why can't they 
open a western front? Why can't we help them open one? 

Those questions are asked, and asked again. These work- 
ing people of America praise the working people of England 
for asking the same questions with ever-growing impatience. 
The tall chairman with the black flashing eyes has a son 
in the Navy. She has written to her Congressman. They 
have all written, and they will write again, and again, 

There is talk, too, of high prices. 

-“T have written to Mr. Henderson, in Washington. Have 
you written?” 

“T will write. And I—I promise it, tonight I will write.” 

High prices here. but higher prices over there. 

“I had a letter from my sister, in June it came. She asked 
me to send her a little thread. Only think of it! They have 
no money for new clothes, and she can’t get even a little 
thread to mend their old ones!” 

“They can’t write how it is with them.” 

“My brother’s three sons are grown, but they arent in 
the army. Maybe... If they have guns, they will know who 
to shoot.” 

* 

“4 little tea, so you feel you are in the Ukraine—the 
American Ukraine.” 

This is a community center, a big building with the meet- 
ing rooms bearing the names of local trade unions. There’s 
some kind of meeting going on in the big hall downstairs; 
on the second floor the fife and drum corps is practising 
vehemently. The knitting circle is meeting in the library. 

The knitting needles pause for a brief moment in welcome 
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and the tea is poured, from the big grey granite pots into 
the thick white cups. 

“When I stick my needle in, every time I think, now I’m 
sticking that Hitler.” 

“The one next door to me, she’s Italian. She knits too, 1 
bring the wool and the needles and I tell her: ‘we put a 
card on, for the Italians that fight Hitler,’ ” 

“We got Polish in this neighborhood too.” 

“We beat those Slovaks—I betcha! Poles and Italians 
and Ukrainians knitting all together—we beat those Slo- 
vaks !” 

The girl, with the long bob, permanently curled at the 
ends, fills out the finished sweater she is trying on, pass- 
ing her hands with loving pride over its warm, rough sur- 
face. 

“It should go to my brother,” she says fiercely. “To my 
own brother fighting for the Ukraine!” 

The older, dark woman with the skinned-back hair, says 
calmly: “The one that gets mine—he should be the one 
that gets Hitler.” 

And in the little flat on Chicago’s South Side where the 
Negro women are gathering, it is much the same. The white 
dotted swiss curtains are freshly laundered, there is an air 
of holiday cleanliness in the small front parlor. 

“Every time we go on the streetcar or anywhere we take 
our knitting.” 

“How much Romania has done!” 


“All the time I knit I wish for victory.” 
“I make my sweater good and big—the man who wears 


it, he will be a big fighter!” 


* 
The proud husband who looked in at the Slovak lodge 


said: “They mean business!” 

And so they do, every one of them. The hanks of wool 
are a bond, knitting rich and poor, native American and 
foreign born closer together, knitting them closer, too, to the 
brave women of England and Russia, to those women in oc- 
cupied lands who have shown they also “mean business.” 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


BEFORE AND AFTER BRIDGES 


HE sole purpose of Harry Bridges’ activities has been 

to organize strong unions which would enable labor- 
ers “to deal on an equality with their employer.” The 
quoted words are those of the Supreme Court. 


And Bridges has accomplished that purpose. There can 
be no doubt of it. The changed lives of thousands of 
workers on the West Coast is proof that cannot be de- 
nied. 


“Trade unionism has helped to give every one who 
toils the position of dignity which is his due.” That’s 
what President Roosevelt said on Labor Day, 1941. And 
that’s what Harry Bridges, outstanding trade union leader, 
has done. 


I have talked to many longshoremen both on the water- 
front and in their homes. I asked them if they thought 
they were better or worse off because of the activities 
of Harry Bridges. I asked their wives and children about 
living conditions before and after the 1934 strike. 

The reply of Johnnie O’Connor’s family is fairly typical. 

Johnnie has been a longshoreman on the waterfront 
since 1919. He lives with his wife and three daughters 
in a 5-room house at 116 Hartford St., San Francisco. 
Patsy, the oldest child, is 10; Barbara and Betty are 9- 
year-old twins. 


Under Johnnie’s collar, open at the neck, I saw a pic- 
ture of Christ on the Cross tattooed on his broad chest. 
Johnnie and his wife are devout Catholics. The children 
go to a parochial school. 

“In the old days,” said Johnnie, “things were bad, 
very bad. Being a strong union man I was blacklisted. 
I averaged—well, about $10 a month, not more.” 

He reached for the family album. “Look, here’s a 
picture of me in 1934, two months before the strike. 
Just a pair of jeens, didn’t have a suit—couldn’t afford 
it. Remember those days, Mother?” 

“Oh, that was a bad time, all right,” said Mrs. O’Con- 
nor. “I don’t know how we got by. But before that, when 
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the children were born in 1931 and 1932, it was even 
worse. 

“We were on relief for about three years from °31 on. 
The hardest part was moving from place to place with 
the babies. We had to move about once every two months 
because we couldn't pay the rent. Remember, Johnnie, the 
time when the children had the whooping cough, and the 
electricity and gas were turned off, and we had to move? 
Oh, we had our troubles. It seems like a horrible night- 
mare now.” 

What. are the big differences between those days and 
today?” I asked. 

“All the difference in the world between relief and 
making a living,” answered Mrs. O'Connor. “The dif- 
ference between being worried and being contented. 
When the door bell rings I’m no longer embarrassed— 
I know it’s not a bill collector. That’s a big difference.” 

“If you want to know the difference, man, just look 
about you,” added Johnnie. “This house is ours. The 
Chevrolet in front of the house is ours. Year round | 
average about $50 a week—right now $60. We've got 
security. 

‘“‘We’ve got money in the bank. Don’t owe anybody in 
this world a penny. Two radios, electric frigidaire, lovely 
back yard for my children to play in. And Mother never 
worrying about their getting sick, like in the old days, 
because there wasn’t enough cash to buy all the milk 
and things they needed. 

“Harry Bridges has brought to us the feeling that 
we're respected. I used to walk from the house to the 
waterfront—didn’t have the fare to ride. I didn’t even 
dream of owning a car. We couldn't pay the rent, just 
like Mother said. Now they don’t have to worry about 
rent. All you have to say is ‘I’m a longshoreman.’ That’s 
good news to any landlord. 

“And Harry is responsible for the change. I’d lay my 
life down for that man.” 

“T like Harry, too,” said Barbara. 

“Daddy, would you lay your life down first for Mother 
or Harry?” asked Betty. Johnnie blushed. 


HE BROUGHT HAPPINESS 
“What about the charge that Harry is a Red?” I asked. 


Johnnie’s answer came quickly. “Harry is the same 
faith as myself. He’s Catholic. He’s teaching that workers 
ought to have a decent living. If the progressive ideas that 
Harry’s got makes him a Communist, then I’m one, too. 
He has brought happiness to my family.” 

I turned to Mrs. O’Connor. “How would you summarize 
the difference between before 1934 and after?” 

Before she could reply, 10-year-old Patsy who had lis- 
tened intently to the recital of hard times in the old days 
said, “Then we were poor, now we’re middle size.” 

The Before and After of the O’Connor family could not 
have been expressed better. And there are 18,000 other 
O’Connors and their families in San Francisco alone—all 
lifted from poverty to “middle size”—through the leader- 
ship of Harry Bridges. 

The effect of this change on the whole community is 
immediately apparent. Landlords, doctors, dentists, 
butchers, grocers, all can testify, to the difference. 
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LATEST ‘JEKYLL-HYDE' 
FILM IS WORTH SEEING 


Spencer Tracy Gives Good Portrayals; 
Trick Photography Eliminates Make-up 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture directed by Victor 
Fleming with Spencer Tracy, Ingrid Berg- 
man, Lana Turner, Donald Crisp, Ian 
Hunter, C. Aubrey Smith and Barton Mac- 
Lane. Screen play by John Lee Mahin 
from the novel by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Despite this story’s loss of signi- 
ficance in the 75 years since its writ- 
‘ing, the portrayals by Ingrid Berg- 
man and Spencer Tracy are thought- 
fully handled in this film version and 
its action plot proves sounder and 


more lasting than its theme. 


In the novel upon which the film 
was based, Stevenson had a Victorian 
and metaphysical approach to the 
qualities of good and evil. Like most 
men of his time, he appears to have 
believed the two separable—fixed and 
as far apart as opposite terminals of 
a railroad line. 


Spencer Tracy 


Stevenson remains a good story- 
teller and Victor Fleming has made 


of his novel a pretty good picture. 
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Dr. Jekyll 
more progressive than most of his 
fellow-physicians in the London of 
Queen Victoria. He thinks that ex- 
periment might show many “insane” 
people merely the victims of shock 
which has made their “evil” charac- 


teristics 


(Spencer Tracy) is 


dominate the  ordinarily- 
showing “good.” Turned mentally 


inside out, as it were. 


His fiancee, Beatrix (Lana Tur- 
ner) is undisturbed by his profes- 
sional interests. But her father, Lord 
Emery (Donald Crisp) is unwilling 
to abide any theory in a potential 
son-in-law which assumes there is 
evil hidden in all men. He takes his 


daughter out of town. 


Dr. Jekyll goes on with his experi- 
ments. He hits upon a formula to 
separate a man’s soul into its good 
and evil parts. He tries it upon him- 
self and becomes an _ emotionally- 
depraved beast, his very appearance 
altering. 

Adopting the name “Hyde” to suit 
his new character, he seeks adven- 
ture and starts an affair with Ivy 
Anderson (Ingrid Bergman), a sim- 
ple but human and loveable bar- 
maid. The double life led by Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, quaffing the 
potion and its antidote as necessity 


demands, makes the interesting story. 


Tracy is supposed to have used no 
make-up in altering his appearance 
Trick 


photography is used to bring about 


for the two roles he plays. 


his transformation while you watch. 
His portrayal is sensitive and 
thoughtful. Ingrid Bergman is a fine 
actress, as good here as her part 


permits. 
GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


STORM OVER BRIDGES, by 
Leo Huberman. Published by 
the Harry Bridges Defense 
Committee. 


Not since Sacco and Vanzetti 
were executed has a major civil 
liberties case in this country 
had the benefit of as exhaustive 
a history as this pamphlet pro- 
vides for the Harry Bridges de- 


portation case. 


Though a pamphlet in form, 
Storm Over Bridges constitutes 
the definitive history of the at- 
tempt to “get Bridges.” Leo 
Huberman’s simple and _ ex- 
tremely clear style makes pos- 
sible the reduction of the 
complete mass of material sur- 
rounding this case to a unified 
and dramatic story. The illus- 
trations by Giacomo Patri add 
much more than lively decora- 
tion to the 90-page booklet. 

Besides a full account of the 
hearings before Judge Sears 
and Dean Landis there is the 
less known story of the seven 
years’ private investigations to 
which Bridges has been sub- 
jected. But all of this is put in 
its true perspective which ex- 
plains the entire “storm over 
Bridges.” As Huberman puts 
it: 

“Hours, wages, and working 
conditions on the Pacific Coast 
‘ain’t what they used to be.’ 
They’re much better. It’s like a 
different world. 

“That’s why 
Harry Bridges. That’s why he’s 
being persecuted. 


they’re after 


“Tt’s that simple.” 

The booklet concludes with a 
statement which can _ scarcely 
fail to move one who has just 
finished reading this story of 
the methodical persecution of 
Harry Bridges: “You can help 
defeat this attack on labor by 
sending your contribution, how- 
ever small, to: 


Harry Bridges Defense Committee, 
593 Market Street, San Francisco.” 


DONALD OCDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


HAPPY HALLOWE'EN 


NE of the acknowledged necessities in the campaign 
to achieve unity among the nations now lined up 
against the Axis powers is the growth of a real under- 
standing of the habits, customs, daily life, etc., of the 
various countries involved. Thus, many English children 
are now for the first time studying American history. 
The President has appointed Mr. Nelson Rockefeller and 
Mr. John Hay Whitney Co-ordinators of Cultural Rela- 
tions between us and the people in Central and South 
America; and many movie stars, including Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr., have been sent down to give our good 
neighbors a better idea of what we are really like. Mr. 
W. Averell Harriman has carried the message of democ- 
racy to Moscow. 


This is good, and as it should be; it is a work in which 
I, although I am neither a movie star nor a graduate of 
Groton, should like to assist. And as I have the opportu- 
nity to move about in various strata of American life 
I think that it might be helpful to our little English and 
Mexican and Russian “cousins” if I report on some as- 
pects of our cultural life which may have escaped our 
various government-appointed missionaries. 


For example, take our festival of Hallowe’en which is 
now upon us. It might be interesting to describe an 
American observance of this ancient custom as practiced 
in different sections of our country and by diverse groups 
of American citizens. Unfortunately I have not the space 
to devote to more than one sample of a Hallowe’en party, 
and the one I have selected can certainly not be con- 
sidered as typical. In fact, it may well be that this par- 
ticular party which I am going to attempt to describe 
was the only one of its kind in our whole land. But I 
choose it in the hope that its novel character might throw 
some light on certain rather hidden facets of our culture, 
and as Hallowe’en is consecrated to witches and ghosts 
and other ghoulish horrors I have selected this particular 
evening as one of the most memorable and horrible I 
have ever heard of. 

The party in question is supposed to have taken place 
on the estate of one of our more successful middle- 
western industrialists whose name has frequently been 
hinted at in connection with the America First move- 
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ment, although his actual financial support of that body 
is still as much a modest patriotic hidden asset as his 
equally rumored backing of Father Coughlin and various 
“shirt” organizations. According to all reports, it was an 
extremely gay occasion. The guests, all in fancy dress, 
were said to include many of our upper-bracket taxpay- 
ers, including two very powerful newspaper publishers, 
a big radio chain owner, a couple of Senators and the 
conventional handful of Representatives, society women, 
officials of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
local alcoholics and assorted bank presidents. 


The house and grounds were cleverly decorated in a 
true Hallowe’en mood. Pumpkins, shocks of corn, sheaves 
of wheat and other autumn agricultural products had been 
donated by several local banks which had foreclosed farm 
mortgages during the joyous harvest season. Skeletons 
of pickets who had been killed in labor disputes (con- 
tributed by the Chicago police force) added an eerie note 
to the bewitching scene. Ghosts fluttered here and there, 
frightening the guests with cries of “Democracy is fin- 
ished! Beware! Beware!” Two waggish young men 
dressed as “Force” and “Violence” ran around threaten- 
ing to overthrow timid ladies who ran shrieking from 
this peril. 


FOLLOWING THE LINE 


A fortune-telling tent had been erected in one section 
of the lawn where palms were read by a terrifying old 
hag who would cackle shrilly of dire fates ahead unless 
one “followed the green line”; this line led from the 
fortune tent to a larger one in the rear where one found 
the guests hilariously engaged in throwing baseballs at 
two holes in a large canvas through which protruded 
the heads of two men labeled “CIO” and “AFL.” Shouts 
of joy greeted each hit. In another section of this tent 
was a tank of water labeled “The Wave of the Future”; 
suspended over this tank in a hammock marked “Democ- 
racy” was a white-bearded, decrepit old man. By hitting 
a target on the hammock one could dump the shivering 
fellow into “The Wave of the Future.” This game had 
many enthusiastic participants, as did the pastime of 
“Soak the Alien,” which consisted in throwing a police- 
man’s club at a stuffed image of a foreigner dressed in 


shabby clothes. 


Other equally hilarious games were indulged in by the 
older guests who assembled in the various rooms within 
the mansion. Somewhat similar to “Soak the Alien,” but 
slightly less violent, was a contest in which a blindfolded 
lady or gentleman attempted to pin a yellow badge on 
the sleeve of a painted figure representing a Jew. An old- 
fashioned “Witch Hunt” was conducted with great en- 
thusiasm through the various rooms of the house. Any 
guest could be accused of being a “witch” and if he or 
she were unable to sing the first verse of The Star-Span- 
gled Banner they were brought before a retired State 
Supreme Court judge, who happened to be among the 
guests, and sentenced to various penalties, such as “de- 
portation to the nearest bar” where they were compelled 
to drink a required number of glasses of plain water. 
And in a nearby tub, filled with dirty water, was con- 
ducted a contest of “Bobbing For Civil Liberties,” in 
which those accused of being “witches” were compelled 
to take part, needless to say with extremely comic results. 

The report is that a good time was had by all. 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


France Is a Lesson 
BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


a SSS SS 


HE release of the Lord Gort re- 

port on the British evacuation of 
Dunkirk was timed to coincide 
with the greatest wave of public an- 
ger yet evidenced in England over 
the conduct of the war. Yet in spite 
of the report’s conclusions—that no 
British invasion of the Continent can 
be undertaken—its publication has 
failed to calm the resentment and 
dispel the disillusion which is grow- 
ing in England. 

In fact, the conclusions are so pes- 
simistic that they may even tend 
further to depress English morale 
and play directly into the hands of 
Axis propagandists in England and 
America. 


INVITING A QUESTION 


Many Americans are saying this 
very moment that Britain must create 
a diversion in the west to relieve 
some of the terrible pressure upon 
her Russian ally. If official British 
spokesmen continue to dash cold 
water on such demands, Americans 
will ask: Why is Britain afraid to 
take any risk? And isolationists in 
this country are already arguing that 
Britain is preparing to let down an- 
other ally. 

Taken together with the book, 
A Thousand Shall Fall, revelations 
by a Hungarian novelist, Hans Habe, 
on the collapse of France, General 
Gort’s report offers a sad story of 
the lack of Allied preparedness. 

In the summary of the Gort re- 
port made by General Jan Hay Beith, 
it is stated that the Belgians, the 
British and the French allies had no 
“previous rehearsal” against a single 
united enemy. The Beith summary 
then charges that this very same 
error was made in the case of British 
alliances with Balkan nations and, 
even today, with Russia. The British 
found themselves allied with nations 
which had not even previously dis: 
cussed joint operations. 

The moral of the whole Gort re- 
port, however, is that the errors of 
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the past must never be repeated by 
a British Expeditionary Force. The 
authors go so far as to urge that 
Britain never take any risks in the 
future. They argue she must have 
superiority in the air and in fighting 
machines (tanks, etc.) before she 
can win the war. This can only mean 
that Britain much reach numerical 
superiority over the Nazis before any 
invasion of the Continent can be 
made. 


Such a contention is ridiculous be- 
cause it refuses to recognize that 
Britain has a still powerful ally in 
the East and that together, reinforced 
by American supplies, they may soon 
have actual superiority. Besides, the 
contention that Britain does not have 
the ships to move and to supply a 
large continental raiding expedition 
is untrue in view of the claim that 
the British Government is sending 
large amounts of equipment by ship 
to Archangel. 


Habe, as an actual combatant in 
the French Army before and during 
its rout, says that the failure to pre- 
pare for the offensive against the 
Nazis during the period of the 
‘phoney war’ was largely responsible 
for the complete demoralization of 
the Allies once the Nazis attacked. 

Habe writes of a noble and patri- 
otic French officer, disgusted with the 


conduct of the French Government 
and Army staff, who says: “ ‘We had 
not prepared for this war. No, I 
don’t speak of armaments. We could 
have caught up in nine months, But 
no Frenchman knew what he was 
fighting for. 

‘We were fighting for freedom and 
humanity, and we were ashamed of 
those two words . . . The purpose 
of this whole war is to bring slavery 
back to the world . . . We French- 
men forgot the meaning of freedom 
long ago. Real freedom. 


‘We were in the midst of a civil 
war when the Germans overran us 
. . . Recently a captain told me that 
he loved France more than he loved 
Hitler, but that he loved Hitler more 
than Leon Blum. . 


‘They say that the greatest part of 
our aircraft was destroyed on the 
ground ... There were officers who 
prevented our pilots, at the point of 
a gun, from taking off . . . we were 
not sold out, but we were betrayed 
. . . They (the Generals and _poli- 
ticians) betrayed us without hav- 
ing exchanged a single word with 
the Germans. They liked Germany 
. . . We delivered our country, with- 
out even getting paid for it. ..’” 


DANGEROUS PSYCHOLOGY 


The morale of these months of dis- 
illusion must not be lost today. In- 
action and the knowledge that all 
of the major British military ex- 
ploits of this war have ended in dis- 
aster may engender a like dangerous 
psychology among the home forces 
and the people of the British Isles. 

True patriots in England who see 
this are demanding that Britain ac- 
tively enter the war against Ger- 
many. Otherwise the sense of frus- 
tration, which even the right-wing 
Daily Mail admits is today growing 
in England, may strengthen the hand 
of the appeasers to a point of further 
daring. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


There Must Be 


No Compromise 


T IS not generally realized what an anti-fascist store- 

house is our nation’s history. Every authentic Amer- 
ican voice has been raised against tyranny, against slav- 
ery, against intolerance. There is a spirit of resistance 
to oppression running deep through all American history 
and through most American state papers. It is a spirit 
so strong and steadfast that it cannot be perverted for 
fascist ends even though Coughlins and Lindberghs may 
try. 

There are others who have made the effort to use the 
stout, stubborn spirit of the American people to accom- 
plish their own ends, but they have always been defeated. 
The late, unlamented Liberty Leaguers were not the first 
who endeavored to line their pockets and protect their 
purses by confusing the liberty of men to live with the 
liberty of men to live off other men. The Federalists, in 
the name of a spurious liberty, actually plotted revolt 
against the democracy of Jefferson but the people de- 
feated their plot. There were unsuccessful plots against 
Jackson, and finally there was the great effort of the 
slaveholders to overthrow the Lincoln administration. 
Here, too, the plotters mouthed the phrases of liberty, 
even while holding a race in slavery. 


If there are others who plan to use the American spirit 
of independence to gain their own ends, they will be 
defeated as were the slaveholders of the Civil War for 
the American people cannot be fooled by the ancient 
device of twisting democratic slogans to the purpose of 
those who hate democracy. 


On the other hand American history and American 
literature, aimed always at their best against intolerance 
and tyranny. provide a rich arsenal in the fight against 
Hitler, for the fight against Hitler is a fight against the 
tyranny which Americans have always fought. Take, for 
example, Patrick Henry’s speech delivered in March, 
1775, against the chief tyranny of that day and aimed at 
the appeasers of that day. It begins: 


“Mr. President, it is natural to men to indulge in the 
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illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth—and listen to the song of the siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, 
engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are 
we disposed to be of the number of those, who having 
eyes see not, and having ears, hear not, the things which 
so nearly concern their temporal salvation? For my part, 
whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to 
know the whole truth; to know the worst and provide 
for it.” 


And the speech ends: 


“The war is inevitable—and let it come! I repeat it 
sir, let it come! It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace, peace—but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms. Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? What is it the gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear or peace so sweet, 
that we would purchase it at the price of chains and slay- 
ery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” 


THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM... 


And then, of course, all of the great literature writ- 
ten against slavery sounds, when it is read now, as if it 
had been written to indict Hitlerism and the slavery that 
now holds the conquered people of Europe. Take this 
passage from William Lloyd Garrison and think of the 
enslaved of Europe as you read it: 


“There must be no compromise with slavery—none 
whatever. Nothing is gained, everything is lost, by sub- 
ordinating principle to expediency. The spirit of free- 
dom must be inexorable in its demand for the instant 
release of all who are sighing in bondage, nor abate one 
jot or tittle of its righteous claims. By one remorseless 
grasp, the rights of humanity have been taken away; and 
by one strong blow, the iron hand of usurpation must be 
made to relinquish its hold. The apologist for oppression 
becomes himself the oppressor. To palliate crime is to 
be guilty of its perpetration. To ask for a postponement 
of the case, till a more convenient season, is to call for a 
suspension of the moral law, and to assume that it is 
right to do wrong, under present circumstances. Talk 
not of other questions to be settled, of other interests to 
be secured, of other objects to be attained, before the 
slave can have his fetters broken. Nothing can take pre- 
cedence over liberty.” 


Think of the thousands in Europe in concentration 
camps and read Walt Whitman’s poem To a Foil’d Eu- 
ropean Revolutionaire. 


Courage yet, my brother or my sister! 


There is nothing that is quell’d by one or two failures 
or any number of failures . . 


What we believe in waits latent forever through all the 
continents . . 
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PRICE CONTROL DELAY 
HITS FOOD BUDGET 


Big Distributors Hoard Products, Await 
Higher Prices to Take In Bigger Profits 


The tragic effects of the long delay 
which the Price Control Bill has suf- 
fered in the hands of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
making themselves felt. Of all price 
tises by far the most crucial are 
those on food. This is doubly true 
today when our food supply must 
stretch to help support the people of 
England. 


* Food supplies were unusually large 
and cold storage stocks well above 
average a year ago at this time. This 
past season has been an excellent one 
for most crops and our total supplies 
far exceed any previous storage rec- 
ords. This should mean moderate 
prices in this country and low prices 
to the government in its purchases for 
lend-lease shipments. Instead we have 
very high prices and a steady rise 
continuing. 


‘TOO BIG A TEMPTATION’ 


Until the government takes definite 
action in the form of price ceilings, 
prices will undoubtedly continue to 
rise. The increased demand resulting 
from shipments abroad and from 
somewhat higher incomes in this 
country is too great a temptation to 
the big food distributing businesses. 
Feeling assured of higher prices to 
come, they are hoarding food to hold 
up both consumers and the govern- 
ment for even higher prices in the 
months ahead. 


There is disturbing confirmation of 
food hoarding in the figures released 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
cold storage stocks. Price ceilings on 
these products in storage would im- 
mediately have the effect of releasing 
them for government purchase and 
shipment to England. As long as 
there is hope of cleaning up and mak- 
ing a killing on a higher market the 
big wholesalers will continue to hold 
back on these huge accumulations. 
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These are some of the figures on 
cold storage stocks which reveal this 
hoarding: 


There are now 202,670,000 pounds 
of butter in cold storage which is an 
increase of 58% over last year. 


Frozen and cured beef stocks have 
increased by 102% —there now being 
73,500,000 pounds in storage. 


The amount of cold storage poul- 


try has increased from 5,571,000 
pounds last year to 96,413,000 
pounds. 


Similar increases in varying de- 
grees exist for almost all categories 
of food—pork, cheese, fruit and ber- 
ries, vegetables, frozen eggs, etc. 


That this hoarding is still going on, 
perhaps to a greater degree than ever, 
seems very probable from the fact 
that wholesale trading has been un- 
precedentedly heavy in recent months. 
For instance on the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange in September the vol- 
ume of butter sold was 2,542 carlots, 
in contrast to 1,492 in August and 
870 a year ago in September. Trad- 
ing in eggs shows a smaller but sim- 
ilar increase from 3,014 carlots sold 
in September, 1940, to 4,386 in Sep- 
tember. 1941. 


ACTION IS NEEDED 


The Price Control Bill may have 
defects, but the need for price ceil- 
ings to halt this rampant speculation 
in food and other necessary goods is 
acute. The bill has been scandalous- 
ly delayed by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. From now on 
retail prices are likely not only to con- 
tinue rising but to do so at an in- 
creasingly rapid rate unless curbed. 
Consumers should concentrate pres- 
sure on their Congressmen to obtain 
speedy action on the Price Control 
Bill. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


WINTER AILMENTS 


With the approach of win- 
ter, the caretaker of the family 
medicine-chest will turn more 
frequently to liniments, poul- 
tices and salves for common 
winter ailments. 


Most liniments are solutions 
or mixtures of irritating or 
analgesic drugs or both in an 
oily, soapy or alcoholic vehi- 
cle. These vehicles are chosen 
because they facilitate rubbing. 
As a matter of fact the rub- 
bing or massage may be more 
important than the liniment. 


Liniments or salves do not 
penetrate more than a minute 
distance below the skin surface. 
Some substances used in lini- 
ments may be absorbed into the 
blood streams and thus exert a 
systematic effect. But claims 
such as “Baume Bengue’s,” 
which indicate or imply that 
penetration occurs directly to 
muscles or deep painful re- 
gions, are misleading. 

Other liniments may con- 
tain turpentine, camphor and 
even red pepper. The only sig- 
nificant difference between the 
various liniments is in the de- 
gree of irritation they cause. 
Many are extremely irritating 
to the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, and serious burns, blis- 
terings or infections may result 
from their use. The skin of 
children particularly is likely 
to suffer from the application 
of a strong liniment such as 
“Sloans.” 

Liniments are useful for the 
relief of muscular aches follow- 
ing hard exercise or exposure to 
wet or cold. They will not ac- 
complish any of the wonders 
promised by advertising copy. 

If a more prolonged counter- 
irritant is desired, a mustard 
poultice, frequently prescribed 
by physicians, will give the 
greatest satisfaction. 
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DAIRY FARMERS . . . 


never knows what he can expect for his product and is at 
the mercy of the accounting that the distributing company 
gives him. Theoretically, the farmers cooperatives have 
secured the right to audit the books of the companies but 
testimony before the TNEC shows that this permission is 
sometimes refused and that, furthermore, “it would take a 
force of expert accountants who would have to be on the 
books all the time breaking that down.” 

An audit by the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture which forced Sheffield Farms (National Dairy) to 
return $250,000 to producers for “inaccuracy in records 
from 1932 to 1936” shows that farmers’ fears of being 
cheated by this complicated accounting which they cannot 
control are sometimes justified. 

The big companies maintain that they make little or no 
profit and even take a loss on the sale of fluid milk. While 
this is doubtful their greatest profit certainly comes from 
evaporated milk, cheese, butter, etc. The desire for these 
greater profits is a constant incentive to the distributing 
companies to discourage the increased consumption of fluid 
milk so that larger quantities of the milk can be used as 
“surplus.” Their costs for “surplus” milk are much lower 
because of the much lower price paid to the farmers. 

The large milk companies, which are also manufacturers 
of butter and cheese and all forms of dairy products, have 
prospered. The figures of their net profits are given below: 


National Dairy Borden 
1938 $11,326,360 $6,641,205 
1939 13,034,157 7,979,838* 
1940 (entire year) 11,094,406 7,582,617* 
1940 (6 mos. to June 30) 5,125,871 oU2Z022> 
1941 (6 mos. to June 30) 5,635,680 3,510,581* 


*Bordens uses the tricky “‘last-in-first-out’”? method of ac- 
counting. To make these profits conform to usual 
accounting methods, $275,000 should be added for 1939, 
$390,000 for 1940 and an unknown amount for the 
first six months of 1941. 


In the boom year of 1929 Borden was making a return 
on their investment of 18%, and even during the depression 
years of 1930, thru 1932, National Dairy averaged a return 
of over 13% on its invested capital. This return on a rela- 
tively small investment makes an interesting contrast to the 
small earnings of dairy farmers whose aggregate invest- 
ment is approximately twenty times greater than that of the 
distributors. 

The 89 highest salaried officers of these two milk com- 
panies during the period from 1929 to 1935 received an 
average salary of $22,964 a year. Mr. McInnerney, presi- 
dent of National Dairy who made a salary of $180,000 
until he took a cut in the depression down to $108,000 
which has since been increased to $150.000, was questioned 
by the TNEC about his salary. He testified on the subject 
with some warmth: 

“It is rather embarrassing for me to talk about my salary 
because I think it isn’t enough. I am not going to ask for 
more, but I am running a $350,000,000 business and 35,000 
employees; in comparison with some statements I saw I 
think I have been underpaid.” 

The TNEC made every effort to ascertain whether big 
business had brought any advantages to the milk industry 
to offset the high price charged consumers and the low price 
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(Continued from page 13. 


paid farmers. Kemper Simpson, an economist for the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, gave expert testimony on this point 

“When big business enters an industry it very often in 
creases production, lowers price, and gives quality—not in 
variably, but very often it does that. In this industry, since 
the advent of big business, the most important product 
fresh milk, fluid milk, has been selling at roughly the same 
price. Consumption has not been stimulated . . . whereas 
for the other products, in which the big companies are 
more interested, cheese and canned milk, production in 
creased.” 

Simpson continued: “Senator, these investigations o! 
the Trade Commission and of the Tariff Commission, and 
further inquiries in the Department of Agriculture, con 
vince me that this is a small-scale industry; that the best 
butter can be made in creameries where cream can _ be 
brought in fresh at frequent intervals; that the best cannec 
milk must be manufactured near where the farmer pro 
duces it. Cheese factories are notably small factories . . . 
this is a small-scale industry, and there is no particular 
efficiency or advantage, in my opinion, in the advent of big 
business.” 

Frederic C. Howe testified even more strongly in favor 
of the freeing of the farmers from monopoly control and 
the return to a decentralized farmer controlled milk indus. 
try. He said: 

“T think it is a natural farmers’ industry. I think it is 
something that he ought to be protected to control... I 
is a natural farmers’ industry in other countries. 

“Tt is my belief that the dairy industry could be made 
not only the most attractive of all farm industries but a 
properly developed dairy program would build up a greai 
industry, if we could take these 3,000,000 farmers who are 
commercially interested in milk and the 4,000,000 farmer: 
who produce their milk, that is 12 to 15 million of ow 
total farm population. In a general way those dairy pro. 
ducers are round about our towns and cities. New Eng 
land is very largely a dairy area; New York state, I think 
is the second largest dairy state; New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa—al 
these states could be freshened into a marvelous farm life 
if the dairy industry could be made a farmers’ industry 
with such aids and supports as the Government might give 
it.... That involves getting the income back to the farmer 
so that he has a decent income with which he can operate.’ 
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These are some of the conditions which oppress Amer 
ican dairy farmers. Right now it is essential that the 
farmers take advantage of the triple A meetings to be hel 
throughout the country to insist that the government sup 
ply them with cheap feed from the grain surplus. Thei 
burdens must be eased at least enough to carry out the 
government’s program of increased production. 

The English people are clamoring for the opening up o 
a second war front on the continent. While they carry or 
their heroic struggle against Hitler they depend on Amer 


ican farmers for food. The farmers must not be forced t« 
let them down. 
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"GO FORWARD BOLDLY’ 


HE PRESIDENT’S speech, containing a moral 

fervor that is rallying the nation, is not only an 
historic state document but is perhaps a decisive 
one in world history. Hitler’s defeat may be reck- 
oned as beginning, in a sense, at the hour the Presi- 
dent spoke. The country hails the speech. and well 
it might, for even before the President spoke 
Americans were asking that he “Go forward 
boldly.” 

Five hundred leaders of the nation’s most im- 
portant labor unions sent a message to the Presi- 
dent declaring: “Go forward. Go forward bold- 
ly, uncompromisingly. We know you love liberty 
as we do. We will support you completely till 
tyranny is erased and liberty wholly victorious.” 

The ‘people of the little town of Gillespie, IIL, 
shocked by the murder of their fellow-citizen, 
George Alexander Calvert, one of the eleven Ameri- 
can seamen killed in the attack on the Kearny, wired 
the President: 

“America dares not hesitate nor falter. Appease- 
ment becomes treason to the best interests of our 
nation. We call for action now!” 

All over the Middle West, which newspaper sur- 
veys indicate is rapidly losing its isolationist senti- 
ment, farmers were speaking words similar to 
these of Jesse Mears who farms 240 acres in Liv- 
ingston County, IIL: 

‘‘Let’s get rid of the Neutrality Act and go after 
*em. No use waiting to get tough until it’s too late. 
That’s what happened to France, Belgium, Holland, 
Poland and all the other countries. I’m for knock- 
ing out Japan first. Our navy can do it. If Eng- 
land gets beaten we'll be next and our foreign 
markets will be gone.” 

In Atlantic seaports, in Boston, New York, in 
Norfolk, American seamen were repeating varia- 
tions of these words of William Yetman, 23, of 


Boston, whose last foreign port was Rangoon, Bur- 
ma: 


“If Hitler wins it will be a lousy world. We 
should put a stop to it now. We should arm every 
American ship or stop sending material.” 


More than 200 youth leaders called on Congress 
to repeal the Neutrality Act, rush all-out aid to 
Russia, combine with Britain to open a new western 
front against Hitler. 


An important segment of the Republican party, 
sensing the change in nation-wide sentiment, issued 
a statement calling for outright repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, declaring it “constitutes aid to Hitler.” 
The 124 prominent Republicans signing the state- 
ment said the President had been a “laggard” in his 
foreign policy. 


MERICANS are slow to anger. They love the 

ways of peace. They are slow to make up 
their minds when the decision involves human lives. 
Before they will act aggressively in a situation that 
may result in war, they must be convinced that the 
safety of the nation is actually at stake, that the 
liberty of the American people is menaced, not fig- 
uratively, but by a danger that is real and immedi- 
ate. 


It seemed apparent last week that Hitler had final- 
ly convinced them. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


Dick Boyer 


LED) Man CAnjweEr 
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/ “The man who will not tell the truth when his country 
/ is in danger is a coward and a poltroon.” 


/ “The magazine that soft pedals treason when the 
/ country is in peril for the sake of circulation is itself 
/ guilty of treason. When a publication knows definite- 
i ly, definitively and beyond the slightest doubt that 
/ certain Americans are using the exact methods Hitler 
/ used in his drive for power, it would forfeit the trust 
/ of its readers if it did not say so.” 


He There is no soft pedaling of treason, no forfeiture of 
trust, in the pages of U. S. WEEK. That’s why it 


Vd brings you facts and opinions you can’t get anywhere 
else. 
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